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PLATO AND THE MORAL STANDARD. 

RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 

r pHE aim of the present paper is to ascertain Plato's 
-*■ position on the subject of the moral standard, i.e., to 
consider what are the standards of moral judgment, the 
principles or criteria which the philosophic judge applies 
in coming to a decision upon questions of ethical value. 
With this aim, we shall examine inductively and without 
prejudice the various norms mentioned in the Dialogues as 
serving this purpose, one by one, until, after all have been 
investigated, We find ourselves in a position to come to some 
general conclusion as to Plato's main standpoint — if there 
is any main standpoint — on the general question. 

The actual norms or standards definitely mentioned in 
the Dialogues as criteria which assist the philosophic judge 
in deciding questions of moral value are: (1) Universal 
assent, (2) The writings of the legislator, (3) Quantity of 
pleasure, (4) ^Esthetic quality, (5) Expediency or benefit, 
especially to individuals, (6) Contribution towards the life 
of the social whole, (7) Orderliness, (8) Adequacy and self- 
sufficiency, (9) Consistency, (10) Objectivity. Under these 
ten heads is concentrated all the evidence from the Dia- 
logues which bears upon the question of the moral norms 
or standards. We shall proceed to examine this evidence, 
taking one item at a time. 

1. Universal Assent. 

With Plato it is almost axiomatic that all normal men 
agree upon certain general questions in ethics, and that 
their agreement establishes certain general norms of con- 
duct. All percipient beings whatever desire and hunt after 
good, and take no interest in the attainment of anything 
which is not accompanied with good. Good is the univer- 
sal object of desire, the final end which every living being 
pursues, refusing to be put off with mere appearances, and 
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insisting always upon establishing contact with reality. 
This "universal sense of honor and justice" remains, how- 
ever, very general in character, and can be appealed to only 
to settle very general questions, such as the characteristics 
which must be ascribed to a chief or perfect good in order 
to make it universally eligible (Phileb. 60 A f.). As soon 
as questions of detail come up for discussion, although dia- 
lecticians like Socrates and distinguished teachers like 
Protagoras or Gorgias can come to some agreement on 
ethical questions somewhat in advance of contemporary 
ethical opinion, and exceptionally gifted students in excep- 
tionally favorable circumstances can be led to understand 
and accept detailed applications of general principles, yet 
in general, assent ceases to be strictly universal, and dissent 
and dispute seem in fact to be the rule (Euthyphr. 7 D f., 
Rep. 505 B ff., etc.). The use of this criterion or standard 
is thus limited to the most general questions. 

2. The Writings of the Legislator. 

A definite group of norms, establishing concrete detailed 
standards of right and wrong, is furnished by the written 
laws of the community. These arise largely from the ex- 
perience of the group itself in the course of its struggle for 
unity and continued existence in an environment only 
partially favorable to such existence. 1 But as the group 
develops, it tends to make a definite study of the laws of 
other social groups, testing out by experience such as can 
be adapted to its own needs, and eventually incorporating 
these, so far as possible, in its own legal system (Laws 957 
A f.). This body of social and civic norms is kept up to 
date by each new generation of legislators, and is of the 
utmost value, not only in deciding questions of justice 
between man and man, but also as furnishing certain 
standards of community values which can be used, e.g., 
to determine what writings are fit or unfit to be put into 



1 Cf . Lodge, Reality and the Moral Judgment in Plato, Philosophical Review 
vol. XXIX, pp. 464-465. 
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the hands of youth for purposes of education (Laws 811 
A f., 858 E), or to instruct adults as to how they may make 
the most out of social life or test the quality of their own 
moral development and see clearly in what direction they 
are trending (Laws 627 E f., 728 A f., 880 D f.). The 
general body of law thus furnishes a standard of reference 
which is primarily of value for the ordinary citizen. If, 
however, we are enquiring what are the norms by reference 
to which the philosopher or legislator himself comes to his 
decisions, while this is, of course, partly a matter of prece- 
dent and acceptance of the experience of the race in general 
and of the group in particular, yet the fact that written 
laws of themselves tend to lag behind the moral evolution 
of the community, while the legislator himself keeps, if 
anything, slightly in advance of the times (Polit. 294 A f., 
Laws 875 C-D), sufficiently indicates that for the original 
standards which guide the legislator in giving expression 
to norms which reflect and at the same time guide what is 
best in the experience of the community, we must look 
further. 

3. Quantity of Pleasuke. 

Pleasure and pain are the very first perceptions of chil- 
dren, and are the forms under which virtue and vice are 
originally present to them (Laws 653 A). For most men 
the use of pleasure as a standard for measuring the value 
of actions is retained through life, and so general is its 
acceptance as such a standard, that it can almost claim the 
authority of universal assent. But, as in other cases of 
universal assent, so here; it is only in cases of the simplest 
kind that such a standard is found perfectly satisfactory. 
As soon as problems of any degree of complexity make their 
appearance, certain restrictions and qualifications are at 
once found to be inevitable. Thus, pleasure can be derived 
from diverse sources, some of which are mutually incon- 
sistent (Phileb. 12 C f.) ; men are said to be led astray by 
being overcome by pleasure (Protag. 353 ff.); certain 
pleasures are thought to be bad, and certain pains are 
thought to be good, etc. (Rep. 505 C-D). In the face of 
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such problems, the difficulty of which is a matter of almost 
universal experience, it is found necessary to introduce 
certain distinctions, which lead gradually further and fur- 
ther away from the basis of simple sense-pleasure. Thus 
the first and most widely acceptable of these distinctions is 
the distinction of pleasures in terms of quantity. Every- 
one believes that a greater quantity of pleasure is to be 
preferred to a smaller quantity. But this distinction 
becomes clearly intelligible only if we think of pleasures as 
reduced to a unit basis, e.g., in respect of intensity and dur- 
ation, so as to admit of arithmetical computation. A 
thoroughly scientific hedonistic calculus, erected upon this 
basis, would be of immense value as an intellectual stand- 
ard by which to check the misleading influences of appear- 
ances — i.e., of our ready-made, "snap" judgments — upon 
our calculation of a psychological maximum of enjoyment, 
and could, indeed, well be regarded as the saving principle 
of human life. The standard has thus begun to shift from 
the field of experienced pleasure to the field of scientific, 
mathematical calculation, i.e., from the sphere of sensation 
to the sphere of intellectual evaluation. In the Protagoras, 
scientific hedonism is left, without further qualification, as 
the formulation of the moral standard which meets with 
acceptance from the whole group of professional teachers 
of ethics, 2 and there are, in the other Dialogues also, 
many traces of this position. But mathematical calcu- 
lation, for Plato, is always merely a first step upon 
the long road of intellectual development which ends in 
the vision of the Ideas and especially of the Idea of 
Good as the final source of the reality of our experiences, 
and in dialogues where the question is discussed more 
deeply than in the Protagoras, the shift from sense to 



2 Protag. 355 D ff. T. D. Goodell, Plato's Hedonism, Am. Jour. Philol. 
XLII, pp. 25, 30, 33, states roundly that only a superficial reader can find 
scientific hedonism in the Protagoras, and that the references to the "art of 
measurement" are purely figurative. This does not seem to me consistent 
•with the reference given, or with 358 A f . With his general position, however, 
I find myself in agreement. 
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intellect, which we have already noted as furnishing 
the norm or standard of pleasure, is carried further, and 
as the sense-pleasures finally drop out of sight as unworthy 
of the genuine philosopher (Phaedo, 69, Rep. 581 D ff.), 
the scientific calculation of such pleasures also vanishes, 
and its place is taken by intellectual insight into the ob- 
jective sources of real value. The saving principle of 
human life thus becomes less a matter of "nicely calculated 
less and more," and more a matter of getting in touch with 
the objective sources of permanent satisfaction, so that 
quantity of pleasure cannot be regarded as a final standard 
of moral value. 

4. vEsthetic Quality. 

The close connection between beauty and symmetry 
on the one hand, and moral excellence on the other, is 
always clearly recognized in Plato. It is indeed sometimes 
stated simply and without qualification that the good is 
the beautiful, and arises from the presence of symmetry. 3 
At other times it is stated more figuratively that virtue is 
the beauty of the soul, that grace and harmony are the twin 
sisters of goodness and virtue, etc., and a certain parallel- 
ism between the vision of absolute beauty and the Idea of 
Good has frequently been noted by modern Plato-students. 
How far such a general connection is to be regarded as 
furnishing a definite norm or standard, so that the moral 
worth of a man or of an action could be decided by con- 
sideration of such sesthethical characteristics is, however, 
not quite so clear. It is definitely stated that the good man 
is superior to the evil man in beauty (Rep. 588 A), and a 
thorough training in music and art generally forms a con- 
siderable portion of the early education which is to develop 
moral character; but if we push our questions, and insist 
on knowing, e.g., whether the presence of eesthetical quali- 
ties may always be regarded as reliable evidence of the 



3 Lys. 216 D, Symp. 201 C, Soph. 228 C, Phileb. 64 D f., Laws 773 A, cf. 
Ale. I, 116 A. 
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presence of ethical qualities, we come upon certain difficul- 
ties. We find, e.g., that, on the whole, sesthetical qualities 
are in themselves regarded as specifically non-moral, and 
that they derive whatever moral value they may come to 
possess for certain educational purposes, solely from imi- 
tating or participating in ideas which are moral in their 
own right. Although beauty and symmetry are reckoned 
high in the list of goods (Phileb. 66 A), there can be no 
question that the moral significance of sesthetical quality 
is fundamentally dependent upon "a rightly and nobly 
ordered mind and character," and that in general the beau- 
tiful is to be weighed by the sole standard of the good (Rep. 
400 D-E, 452 E), so that Plato's settled conviction appears 
to be that sesthetical quality, in spite of its frequent and 
close connection with moral quality, cannot, as such, be 
used legitimately as a norm or standard for determining 
moral excellence. 

5. Expediency or Benefit. 

By the expedient or beneficial, Plato as a rule means 
something opposed to and contrasted with the harmful. 
By harmful, he normally understands something which 
destroys or impairs the peculiar excellence of anything — 
i.e., that in virtue of which it functions in its own specific 
way — and thus makes it inferior. For example, in the case 
of man, justice being regarded as his peculiar excellence, 
in virtue of which he functions as a specifically human 
being, to harm him is to make him lose his specific ex- 
cellence and become less just, less fit to take his place in a 
society which is struggling towards closer co-operation and 
organization (Rep. 335 C f.). To benefit a man, then, is to 
confirm and strengthen him in respect of his pecuUar ex- 
cellence, to make him a better man, more just, better fitted 
to play his part in the forward march of humanity, and it is 
peculiarly characteristic of good men, whether as private 
citizens or as leaders and guardians in the community, that 
they are beneficial to their fellow-citizens in this way, and 
give advice and pass laws which are expedient for the group 
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as a whole. What makes good men capable of being bene- 
ficial in this way is partly (1) their ethical characteristics, 
which bring them into especial favor of the Gods, who will 
not suffer men who resemble Them to fall permanently into 
misfortune or error of any kind, partly also (2) their intel- 
lectual insight, which enables them in an especial sense to 
acquire an appreciation of the true values of things and to 
get in touch with what really matters, with the nature of 
the real and the Idea of Good. Hence the advice they 
give to their fellow-citizens, and the laws which they pass, 
being based upon the ultimate sources of value, tend to be 
of genuine and permanent benefit to the community of 
which they are members. 

How far can expediency or benefit be regarded as a 
standard, by reference to which the philosophic judge can 
decide questions of moral value? Let us consider. Bodily 
health is sometimes expedient or beneficial, sometimes 
harmful to the individual. Is it a good so far as it is bene- 
ficial, and an evil so far as it is harmful? Plato says, Yes, 
and adds, that it is beneficial so far as it is guided by gen- 
uine insight into values and used in the service of such 
values. So, too, of strength, good looks, money, temper- 
ance, just actions, manliness, magnificence, intellectual 
acumen, sound memory, etc., in a word, of all the excel- 
lencies of body and mind. These are all goods so far as 
they are beneficial, and evils so far as they are harmful. 
What makes them beneficial, is the way in which they are 
employed in specific concrete situations; and the value of 
the way in which they are thus employed depends wholly 
upon philosophic insight into values, into the nature of 
things. 4 So, too, on the other hand, poetry is regarded as 
an evil, to be banished from the ethical community, largely 
on the ground that it is harmful and tends to make even- 
good men inferior as citizens. But in this case also, it is 
because it is deficient in insight, out of touch with things- 

4 Meno 87 D ff. So, too, of men: the fact that A has benefited (or harmed). 
B or C, does not, as such, make A's action good (or evil). It has further to be 
asked, what was A's disposition, etc. (Laws 862). 
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as-they-are, that poetry produces this effect (Phaedr. 277 
B f., Laws 801 B f., etc.). So again it is stated that the 
one thing of supreme importance is to choose between the 
good and the evil life, using as a sole criterion the quality 
of making the soul more just — i.e., expediency or benefit 
(Rep. 618 C f). But here, as in the other cases, it is still 
philosophic insight into objective values which is finally 
decisive, and the emphasis tends to shift, from expediency 
or harmfulness as such, to the objective nature of reality 
as the real standard. 

6. Contribution Towards the Life of the Social 

Whole. 

In the ethical community, the well-being of the whole 
group is one of the supreme values. Law, art, science, 
commerce, agriculture, politics and diplomacy— in all of 
these, it is the interest of the group taken as a whole which 
is, and which should be, the dominant principle (Laws 875 
A f., etc.). So, too, in the case of the virtues of manliness, 
self-control, wisdom, and justice : it is especially their social 
or civic side whose value is constantly stressed by Plato, 
and even in the case of dialectic or technical philosophy, 
it is its value to the community as a whole which tends to 
be placed in the foreground (Rep. 519 C ff., etc.). So 
again in such social institutions as friendship and family 
life, or in the more individual pursuit of power, wealth, 
and happiness, it is always the interest of the group as a 
whole which should predominate (Rep. 423 E f.). In 
fact, for Plato the civic ideal is always a united, firmly 
organized group, the members of which live, as far as pos- 
sible, a common life, educated from the cradle in common 
nurseries and schools, eating and drinking at common 
tables, exercising in common, and having, as far as may be, 
common objects of joy and grief on all occasions of life 
(Rep. 462 ff., Laws 942 C). The "enemy" is excessive 
individualism, the pursuit of private well-being, exclusive 
power, exclusive wealth, exclusive pleasures, whether such 
individualism assumes the collective form which pursues 
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the exclusive interest of a specially favored group, such as 
an industrial class, a political faction, or an aristocratic 
club (Laws 715 B f., etc.), or assumes the more extreme 
form which produces the superman or tyrant. Tendencies 
in such directions disrupt the community, cause it to dis- 
integrate, to separate into its component elements, so that 
the flower of civilization perishes. Individualism, or the 
competitive pursuit of goods, the possession of which by 
A excludes their enjoyment by B or C, is thus the root of 
all evil, and communism, the co-operative pursuit of goods 
whose enjoyment can be shared by the whole community, 
is the root of all good (Rep. 462 ff.). 

That the life of the social whole furnishes a norm, an 
explicit rule or standard by reference to which the phil- 
osopher or legislator guides himself in estimating the ethi- 
cal value of actions and situations, is frequently stated and 
yet more frequently implied in the Dialogues. Thus the 
question as to the happiness of the guardian class is ex- 
plicitly determined by reference to this principle (Rep. 419 
ff., 519 C ff.), and when it is a question of justifying almost 
any element in the social organization of the state, it is to 
this standard that the appeal is almost invariably made. 
So, too, the immoderate pursuit of wealth, on the one 
hand, and the life of political faction with all its conse- 
quences, on the other, are condemned precisely because 
they divide the city and cause it to fall apart (Rep. 551 D, 
556 E, Laws 715). Finally, it is hinted that the principle 
is of more than practical significance, and has an ultimate 
or metaphysical justification (Laws 903 B f.). 

This last statement leads naturally to a further question. 
Is the judgment that actions and situations are morally 
valuable because and in so far as they contribute to the life 
of the social whole, final — or is this only a proximate stand- 
ard, itself in need of further, metaphysical justification? 
The answer can be in no doubt. The organized ethical 
community, with all the subordinate elements contained 
in its idea, certainly furnishes a standard, and a high stand- 
ard, by reference to which a large group of difficult ques- 
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tions concerning ethical values can definitely be settled. 
But it does not furnish a final or absolute standard. It 
has its place in the world of ideas which furnish reliable 
standards for human life. But its use as a standard cannot 
be final, until it has been transformed and justified by being 
grounded in the ultimate principle of the ideal world — the 
Idea of Good. 6 Only when transmuted in the light of this 
final principle, is its use as a standard, by which to decide 
ethical questions without possibility of error, legitimate. 
In itself, it is a high standard or norm, but not the highest. 

7. Orderliness. 

That orderliness is a characteristic of virtue and dis- 
orderliness or lack of orderliness is a characteristic of vice, 
is a commonplace in Greek philosophical literature ever 
since it found embodiment in the Pythagorean table of 
opposites. So, too, in the Platonic writings. Whether 
in opposition to the sophistic glorification of pleonexia, or 
to the man of the world's pursuit of pleasures, or to the 
well-known Syracusan habits of luxury, the reference to 
orderliness as the test of virtuous living is clear and unmis- 
takable. 

Just exactly what does Plato understand by orderliness? 
In the first place, he understands by it a certain innate 
quietness of disposition, a temperamental tendency in the 
direction of moderation and self-control in the satisfaction 
of impulses and appetites. The virtuous man is temperate, 
orderly, self-restrained, free from sudden excitements, 
without violent passions, not liable to fall into temptation, 
and simply and naturally quiet and self-controlled in all 
things (Charm. 159 B, etc.). 

In the second place, by orderliness Plato understands a 
tendency to accept without question the direction of those 
in authority, not merely to conform to the actual legislative 
enactments of the community, but especially a certain 

6 Uncritical faith in the value of "social solidarity" belongs to the level of 
"opinion" as opposed to "knowledge," which last rests upon insight into the 
Idea of Good (Rep. 505 D-E, etc.). 
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willingness to co-operate in a more general spirit with the 
government in its effort to regulate conduct in the interest 
of the group as a whole. This represents a higher stage of 
ethical development than the mere natural disposition, as 
in this case the temperament is, at least to a certain degree, 
directed and controlled by reason. The reason, however, 
by which the virtuous man is here guided, is reason at a 
comparatively low level, the level of "right opinion" 
(Crito 50 C ff., Rep. 412 C f., etc.). 

In the third place, something beyond respect for the 
opinions of men is understood. The orderliness of which 
Plato speaks is regarded as having a certain cosmic sig- 
nificance. The movements of the planets betray the pres- 
ence of a certain immutable and Divinely established order. 
Not only the system of sunrises and sunsets, but the orderly 
movements of the whole physical universe, are here in 
Plato's mind. It appears to him to be impossible to study 
astronomy and other branches of physical science without 
something of the order in the object studied sinking into 
the soul of the student and making it orderly and attuned 
to this cosmic orderliness. This represents a still higher 
stage of ethical development, as it raises the reason of the 
student above the level of mere human opinion, and of 
reliance upon the guidance of others, to a level at which he 
seeks and attains for himself a certain dispassionate insight 
into law and order (Gorg. 508 A, Rep. 485 C f., etc.). 

In the fourth place, Plato understands by the term a cer- 
tain ideal orderliness, an ideal only very partially realized 
in the measured dance of the planets and in the motions of 
the world which we can touch and see. It is the same ideal 
which is partly realized in the legal institutions of men, and 
even in the mere psychical disposition towards quietness 
and moderation. The home of this ideal orderliness is in 
the realm of ideal patterns generally, and the final source 
and pattern of orderliness is the highest of these ideals, the 
Idea of Good (Rep. 490 B, etc.). From this standpoint, 
Plato speaks of things or actions as morally valuable, so 
far as they are partakers in the ideal patterns and resemble 
Vol. XXXII— No. 1. 3 
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these, so far, that is, as they conform to their own idea or 
realize their own law. For example, it is by conformity to 
the Idea of Justice that men become just, by conformity to 
the Idea of Temperance that they become temperate, etc. 
The doctrine is also expressed characteristically in his con- 
ception of the "mean" or "limit " — actions which exemplify 
this being orderly and tidy, rather than disorderly and 
chaotic, and representing, in the form of a microcosm or 
small organized system, a portion of the macrocosm or 
complete ideal system itself (Polit. 283 E ff., Laws 903 B-C, 
etc.). 

Thus understood, in what sense is orderliness to be re- 
garded as a standard or criterion, by which we can deter- 
mine whether an action is good or bad? The first and low- 
est level, the stage of innate disposition, does not, when we 
come to examine Plato's meaning, furnish us with such a 
criterion. While it may be true that all virtuous men are 
orderly and quiet in this sense, it cannot be urged that all 
men who are naturally unaggressive and readily accept 
orders from those in authority, are virtuous. At the two 
lower levels of temperament and opinion, those who possess 
this ingrained tendency towards obedience practically 
invite aggression and exploitation on the part of less scrupu- 
lous and less tender-minded neighbors, and may thus be a 
cause of evil, rather than of good, to themselves and the 
community. This Plato regards as culpable weakness, 
rather than as virtue, and at this level, orderliness can thus 
not be treated as a standard or criterion by which to dis- 
tinguish good from bad (Pol. 307 E, 309 A) . So, too, at the 
next level, the level of opinion, it is not because action is 
controlled by opinion that it can be regarded as good. 
Action controlled by false opinion is bad, and is bad pre- 
cisely in proportion as the opinion is false. It is only in 
so far as the guiding opinion is right or true, i.e., in accord- 
ance with the truths discovered by philosophic insight, that 
the resulting action can be designated as good. It is not 
the mere orderliness or controlledness of action which 
makes it good, but rather the rationality and objective 
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validity of the principle in accordance with which it is 
ordered and controlled, which makes it good (Meno 88 B, 
Rep. 441 E f.). So, too, the cosmic orderliness, the order- 
liness of the observed movements of the phenomena of 
nature, is not morally valuable in its own right. Its moral 
significance resides wholly in its providing a training- 
ground for the developing intelligence, so as to distract it 
from the merely phenomenal and sensuous, and to assist it 
in its progress towards acquiring insight into the ideal 
realm of a strictly rational, more than phenomenal realm 
(Rep. 527 C ff.). When, however, we come finally to the 
orderliness of this realm of ideas, knowledge of which arises 
only as we succeed in obtaining insight into the Idea of 
Good, then, indeed, we seem to have come upon an order- 
liness which may be used as a standard by which to measure 
actions and decide whether they are good or evil. Action 
patterned upon the ideal order and guided by insight into 
its orderliness, is virtuous. Action not so guided is not 
virtuous, but may be either morally insignificant, or — if 
opposed to the ideal order — vicious (Phaedo 68 E f., Rep. 
534 B f., etc.). In this sense, then, orderliness is a moral 
standard. But it must be noted that, understood in this 
way, orderliness either coincides fully with standards such 
as consistency and objectivity, or at least overlaps to such 
an extent as to be practically indistinguishable from these 
standards. Further consideration of ideal orderliness, 
then, must await consideration of these further standards. 

8. Adequacy and Self-Sufficiency. 

When Socrates sums up the discussion in the Philebus by 
attributing to the summum bonum the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of adequacy, perfection, and self-sufficiency (66 
A, cf. 20 D), he is simply repeating, so far as the words used 
are concerned, what is an accepted commonplace in Greek 
philosophical literature and life. It is universally admitted 
that the good is something final, something which everyone 
seeks as a basis which shall give to his life meaning and 
value; that he who is in possession of the good is in some 
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sense superior to the unenlightened masses of humanity; and 
that he has access to a hidden source of power, which makes 
of him a master of life, independent of other men and indif- 
ferent to the sudden reversals of fortune which were so 
marked a feature of fourth-century political existence (Gorg. 
508 C f., Rep. 505 ff.). 

So far as the words used are concerned, this is the merest 
commonplace, and there is no one to oppose it. Cadit 
qucestio. But when we come to consider the content of 
the terms, we note a great difference, which corresponds to 
the difference between opinion and philosophic insight. 
For the average educated Greek, and indeed for the sophists 
from whom the Greek gentleman received his higher edu- 
cation, as well as for the general public opinion, the highest 
good was regarded as consisting in political power (Gorg. 
466 B, etc., Rep. 344). Based, as was actual fourth-cen- 
tury life, upon the distinction between free-born citizen and 
slave, and upon further distinctions of caste or wealth within 
the free-born class, it seemed natural and indeed inevitable, 
that the basis for living a free, independent existence should 
be a matter of wealth and power. The man without means 
and without powerful friends was exposed, not only to 
neglect, but to calumny and even direct insult, against 
which he had no effective remedy. The obvious way to 
raise his life above this quasi-slavish level was to seek 
power, by acquiring wealth and powerful friends, linked 
together in a political club. Thus secured, he could not be 
insulted with impunity (Gorg. 486, Rep. 364 f.). Carried 
to its extreme conclusion, the ideal of the independent life 
seemed to the average educated Greek to be represented in 
the person of the unconstitutional dictator or "tyrant," 
who exercised supreme power in the community, and was 
accountable to none (Gorg. 484 A, Laws 661 B, etc.). And 
this seemed reasonable, for the tyrant-ideal appeared to 
exhibit in unmistakable form all the characteristics of the 
summum bonum. The tyrant lived a complete, spacious, 
well-rounded life, surrounded with art and luxury, and in a 
word with all external goods. Raised above the opinion of 
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the world, and self-sufficient to the highest degree, he was 
also the fount of honor and the chief immediate source of 
social and political values in the community; for could he 
not elevate his friends to positions of eminence, and exile 
his enemies and confiscate their goods, where he did not go 
further and actually take away their lives? Dazzling and 
glorious, an object of envy to all beholders and all hearers, 
supreme power appeared the most satisfying of all earthly 
goods, the sweetest bliss and sole fruition, the highest and 
most assuredly valuable of human ideals (Gorg. 468 E, 
etc., cf. Theag. 124 E, Ale. II, 141). 

To this ideal, so cunningly interwoven out of strands 
which are partly true and only partly false, the representa- 
tives of philosophic insight in the Dialogues oppose varying 
objections, from empirical generalizations to a mathemati- 
cal demonstration of the complete misery of the established 
tyrant. The exercise of political power is never accepted 
as the highest of human activities, and never regarded as 
satisfying to the highest degree the demands of such stand- 
ards as adequacy, finality, self-sufficiency. From this 
standpoint there is one kind of activity which is indubitably 
more satisfactory and demonstrably more raised above 
possible criticism: the life of philosophic contemplation 
(Rep. 581 E ff.). But society cannot allow its finest intel- 
lects to enjoy this life to the full; for it cannot afford to 
allow such men and women to withdraw wholly from the 
pressing problems of the community. Accordingly, men 
and women with the aptitude and training for this higher 
life are compelled to descend into the arena and accept the 
task of political administration, not as a highest good, as 
something desirable and an object of keen competition, but 
as a form of service, as something which they accept as a 
social duty (Rep. 500 D f., etc.). Thus, to the popular 
ideal of the unconstitutional despot, Plato opposes his 
ideal figure, the philosopher-king. 

The opposition is not, however, between a power-ideal 
and a knowledge-ideal, between force and philosophy, 
between Might and Right, as such. The contrast is rather 
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between two fillings-in of one and the same power-ideal : 
between power directed by instinct, and the same power 
directed by reason. The despot of popular admiration is, 
when all is said and done, devoid of vision, a blind leader 
of the blind, a man who uses his power, however acquired, 
merely in external things, to heap up riches for himself at 
the expense of others, to satisfy his desires at the expense of 
others, in a word to exploit the people, to pull down what 
others have built. The struggle for power, in this sense, 
is always regarded by Plato as hopeless, unprogressive, 
leading nowhere, a confused motion back and forth, which 
is essentially meaningless (Gorg. 492 ff., Laws 715 B, etc.). 
All that the tyrant can do with his power is to satisfy his 
instinctive cravings, his "unnecessary" appetites. Addi- 
tional power brings him no accession of insight, and his 
habitual cravings merely become stronger, more unreason- 
able, harder to control and harder to satisfy. There is no 
saving grace in him (Gorg. 466 ff., Rep. 572 D ff.). 

Certain elements, then, in the popular ideal, Plato re- 
jects. But certain other elements he unhesitatingly ac- 
cepts. He accepts, with reservations, the high value as- 
scribed to political power. He accepts, and indeed insists 
upon, the necessity of economic independence, as a sine 
qua non of a socially valuable career (Rep. 421 C f., Laws 
744 D f., etc.). He anticipates admiration and willing 
obedience on the part of the citizens towards the philosophic 
wielder of power, hearty co-operation, and the greatest 
success of the administration in foreign as well as in domes- 
tic policy (Rep. 502, etc.). He accepts, and indeed em- 
phasizes, the characteristic of "superiority" for his guard- 
ians. But it is not merely as raised above the opinion of 
others, in a political sense, that they are to be esteemed 
superior to the ordinary run of humanity. They regard no 
human thing as of serious importance, and despise the 
honors of the present world, and think nothing of mis- 
fortune or even death. The reason for this is that in the 
life of philosophic contemplation, to which they return at 
frequent intervals, they have another and a better life than 
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that of administration. With their eyes fixed upon true 
being, and as spectators of all time and existence, they con- 
template and derive continual refreshment and inspiration 
from the eternal ideas of right and justice, taking up into 
their souls something of the strength and permanence of 
the Divine order, and regarding themselves as co-workers 
with God, when they set in order their own city (Rep. 500 
B f., 540, etc.). Not the exploitation, but the salvation of 
humanity, is their ideal, and they possess the knowledge 
and training to realize this ideal. 

From the new standpoint of philosophic insight, just 
what does Plato understand by adequacy and self-suffi- 
ciency? In the first place, he understands a certain all- 
roundness. The concept of adequacy or completeness 
means wholeness as opposed to something which falls short 
of wholeness (Laws 647 C-D, 806 C). In the second place, 
a systematic, organized wholeness is meant, a wholeness 
which has been put together out of particular experiences 
in accordance with a single principle (cf. Phsedr. 249 B-C). 
In the third place, this principle, in accordance with which 
character-elements are organized into a well-rounded whole, 
is a rational principle, a principle discovered by philosophic 
insight and by opinions which are true or objective. That 
is to say, the character which is adequate or complete is 
one which is based upon and guided by the philosophic 
element in the soul, and from this standpoint, to say that 
the good is adequate or complete is to say that it possesses 
the characteristic of being a totality organized upon a prin- 
ciple which is not merely rational and intelligible, but is 
also "true" or objective, grounded upon the nature of the 
universe (Rep. 499 B, Laws 653 A). 

The good is self-sufficient. More negatively, this means 
that the good man is peculiarly independent of resources 
which are mainly external, such as wealth, powerful rela- 
tives and friends, and is superior to mischance and even 
death (Rep. 387 D). More positively, this freedom from 
external wants and consequent independence upon others, 
arises from the fact that the good man contains within 
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himself whatever is necessary for a happy life. That is to 
say, his character, as such, is based upon philosophic in- 
sight into values, an insight which enables him to live at the 
level of the "real Above," a life which partakes of true 
being and real existence (Rep. 581 D ff.). Self-sufficiency, 
then, like adequacy, is a consequence of wholeness, i.e., 
of a totality organized in accordance with a principle which 
is not only intelligible, but also of objective significance. 

Thus understood, to what extent can adequacy, perfec- 
tion, and self-sufficiency be regarded as moral standards, as 
criteria by which to distinguish good from bad? Whatever 
is good is adequate, perfect, self-sufficient ; whatever is bad 
is inadequate, incomplete, lacking in many ways (Rep. 
351 ff., Soph. 227 E f.). Assuming this to have been es- 
tablished, can we go further, and say that whatever pos- 
sesses the characteristics of adequacy and self-sufficiency is 
morally valuable, and that whatever is without these at- 
tributes is morally unsound? As we read the Dialogues, it 
would seem so, at least on a first reading. The presence 
and absence of these attributes are frequently used to dis- 
tinguish characters or actions as good and bad respectively. 
Thus the tyrant is regarded as evil, on the ground that he is 
so weak in respect of internal organization and internal 
resources, and so wholly dependent upon other men and 
upon resources which, like wealth, are external, and because 
even these resources have little objective significance, his 
friends, for example, being almost wholly untrustworthy 
(Rep. 568 ff., Laws 728 B-C). But when we examine 
such cases more closely, we gradually come to see that these 
characteristics of adequacy and independence, while symp- 
tomatic of moral value, are not in themselves final standards 
or criteria. It is as indicating that a character under dis- 
cussion is" in genuine contact with the nature of things, i.e., 
is based upon a rational principle which is identical with 
the principle in accordance with which the genuine world, 
the world of Ideas, is constructed, that adequacy and self- 
sufficiency can be used to characterize the good and dis- 
tinguish it from what is evil. So, too, it is as showing that 
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the opposite character is out of touch with things-as-they- 
are, insignificant because blind to the ideal realm, that 
inadequacy, weakness, and incompleteness or fragmentari- 
ness can be used to assist in recognizing the presence of 
moral evil (Rep. 586 A, Phileb. 39 G ff.). The real stand- 
ard is what lies behind the proposed criteria, and is brought 
out by the question, Is such and such a character real and 
objective, in touch with things-as-they-are, i.e., with the 
ideal world, or is it the reverse? The further consideration 
of this standard leads to a consideration, therefore, of the 
two further standards of consistency and objectivity. 
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